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For the fourth time, our Conference is held under the shadow 
of the greatest calamity that has ever befallen the human race. 
Our thoughts and prayers go out unceasingly to that glorious 
company of heroic souls, on sea and land, to whose bravery we 
owe it that after four such years we can meet here in comfort 
and security. 


_Let us never forget the debt we owe them, 


To the women also our tribute must be paid—the women 
and girls who have not only given unflinchingly their dearest 
and best, but who have also ungrudgingly given themselves to 
the service of their country. 


Not once, for any work, however menial, however difficult, 
however unusual, has the appeal for women’s help been made in 
vain. When we remember the snubs they received in the early 
days of the war, the barriers of training, of convention, of 
prejudice, which had to be broken down by the pioneers in 
every new field of women’s industry, we must, I think, acknow- 
ledge that not less heroism has been required of them than of 
their brothers. 


Remembering with pride that most of these, men and women 
alike, are our old boys and girls, the children who not long ago 
were in our schools, for whose training and character we there- 
fore have some responsibility, it must be that we view our work 
afresh in the light of what they have accomplished, and that we 
feel more deeply than before the high and serious importance of 
the teacher’s task. For, amid all the evil of this appalling time, 
some compensating good appears. Not the least, perhaps, is 
this—that we have all been made to think more deeply and 
seriously about the meaning and causes of social phenomena, 
about our civilization as it was before the war. What was 
wrong with the world that it could come to this pass? What 
sins did we commit that called for this ghastly sacrifice in 
expiation? What have we learnt by way of guidance for the 
future ? Are we, if peace should come, ready to rebuild our 
shattered house of life on any surer foundation ? 


It is impossible to avoid these questionings; and perhaps 
we can derive no greater benefit from our meeting together ia 
Conference than this, that we attempt to clarify our ideas as to 
our Own aims, so that, seeing clearly, we may more certainly 
press towards a definite goal. 


It is inevitable that, in examining our theories of education, 
we should compare them with those of our enemy. Germany 
has for many years claimed to be the best educated nation in 
Europe. We shall probably agree that it was the best zstructed. 
Its school system was well organised, the various grades well 
co-ordinated, and the teaching thorough. The children spent 
more years in school, attended more regularly, worked harder 
than ours, and attained a very high degree of technical skill, 
ability to speak other languages, and a habit of prolonged and 
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incessant labour. Throughout the educational world of Germany; 
moreover, no effort was spared to imbue the minds of the children 
with the ideas and aims of their rulers. Thus they were taught :— 


1. That the Germans were a favoured race, divinely 
appointed to rule the world. 


2. That the German State was the supreme embodiment of 
power and authority, whose decrees must be unquestion- 
ingly obeyed. 


3. That for the glory and aggrandisement of the State all 
‘things were permitted. Might was right. Pity and 
compassion were the virtues proper only for slaves. 


The iesults of these teachings have been blazoned across the 
history of the last four years in crimes and cruelties and treach- 
eries that have indeed staggered humanity. It will be the 
condemnation of the German people for all time that they have 
consented to these things. ‘hey have proved themselves a 
nation morally enslaved. 


The English system of education—so far as we had a system 
—offered the widest possible contrast. It was unorganised, 
uncoordinated, unsystematised. 


The Public Schools, devoted to sports and the Classics, sent 
boys out ignorant of most things an educated person should 
know, such as History, Foreign Languages, Geography, Science, 
Mathematics. 


The Middle Classes, taught in Grammar Schools, Private 
Boarding Schools and Academies, were almost entirely at the 
mercy of the individual heads or governing bodies of these 
schools. There was every variety of standard and method, 
every variety of attainment also. 


As for the Primary schools, the only educational opportunity 
of the vast majority, you all know how they were starved, how 
the large classes, the early leaving age, the lack of equipment, 
the absence of any scheme of continued education and the social 
conditions influencing them, caused them to be a mere mockery 
of education in any true sense. 


Yet, in the result, do not our children shine in comparison 
with their enemies? Admitting the faults we all too plainly 
_ perceive, admitting some failures in all classes, is it not a fact 
that our people, less instructed, less technically clever, have 
on the whole been found to be quick to learn, self-reliant, adapt- 
able, well-behaved, kindly and humane. As we read the eulogies 
of the officers, the tributes even of the enemy, the praises 
bestowed by statesmen of our own and allied countries does not 
the thought recur again and again that this human material is 
worthy of a better chance than it has ever yet had. 


The conscience of the nation does at last seem to be aroused 
in regard to its children. In almost every paper and periodical 
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there are discussions of coming educational reforms. These 
discussions, however, generally show how far from clear the 
yublic is, either as to what it wants, or what it should attempt. 
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Thus, one section of the commercial world clamours for 
better technical training, so that we may “beat the Germans” in 
the after-war competition. Another section—the manufacturer 
—wants better “hands.” 


The W.E.A. wants better human beinzs. With this desire 
we shall all agree. But even that is not final, for then you have 
to decide what kind cf human beings you are going to try to 
evolve ; and this in turn depends on the kind of life you intend 
them to lead, and the kind of society to whose laws and customs 
they must conform. 


We need an educational ideal founded upon a clear vision 
of the social requirements of the future, towards which we can 
consciously shape our efforts. 


Our old policy of “muddling through” we now see to be not 
merely a national disgrace ; it is a national danger. 


I.et us then try to establish in our own minis a clear idea 
of what education ought to mean to us. 


One of our greatest thinkers defines education as a “ prepar- 
ation for complete living.” Now, to live completely, human 
beings have to live in company with other human beings—in 
societies. ‘Therefore, it is necessary to keep in view the type of 
society for which you are endeavouring to prepare the child. i 
suppose we are all agreed that the type of society we wish to see 
established is a Democratic one. President Wilson is held to 
have expressed our war aim, as well as that of his own country, 
when he said, ‘‘We are fighting to make the world safe for 
Democracy.” Do we agree with that statement? And if so, how 
far does it furnish us with the clue we need ? 


Democracy! It is a word often on our lips. What exactly 
does it mean? The definition given by another great American 
President—Abraham Lincoln, is the best I know, 
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“Government by the people for the people.” 


It isa state, where, in theory at all events, there is an attempt 
to realise the assertion of the Declaration of Independence that 
all men are born free and equal. In one sense that declaration 
can never be true. Men never have been and probably never 
will be equal. They will never be born with equal powers, 
equal talents, equal capacities. But there is a sense in which 
equality is possible. People can be equal before the law. They 
may have equal opportunities of education. They may be equal 
as citizens—‘' Every one to count for one and no one for more 
than one.” 


Now, to us, Democracy has a connotation even broader than 
was in the minds of the makers of these definitions. To us, the,’ 
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people means men AND women. Citizens afe men AND women, 
The ridiculous legal decision that a woman was not a person lor 
the purpose of le “vying taxes, but was a person for the purpose 
of paying them, together with the law which regards a mother 
as a parent one « day and not a parent the ne xt—these and similar 
idiocies will, let us hope, soon be relegated to the limbo of for- 
gotten human absurdities, where I should imagine the angels 
look when they want to laugh—or perhaps weep. 


For the first time we assemble here as citizens of the Empire 
—some of us. It is true that our enjoyment of that distinction 
depends on whether or no we have reached the rather advanced 
age of thirty. Perhaps there is a veiled compliment in the 
implication that a woman of thirty is as young as a man of 
twenty-one. You remember that was E. B. Browning’s idea. 
She said, 

“A woman’s always younger than a man 

At equal years, because she’s disallowed 
Maturing by the outdoor sun and air, 

And kept in long clothes past the age to walk.” 


It is curious to note—and perhaps Carlyle would perceive 
some deep symbolical significance in the fact—that so many 
women who have taken to out-door occupations have discarded 
their ‘long clothes.” It may be that when they are considered 
to have matured a little more in the sun and air they may be 
adjudged capable of voting at the same age as their brothers. 


However, for the present, we become responsible citizens at 
the age of thirty. This makes it necessary that our girls, equally 
with our boys, should be trained in ideas of the duties and 
responsibilities of citizensh p. 

[t is, perhaps, not the least of the benefits we owe tO the war 
that the idea of “service” has been ennobled. We have, *of 
course, always honoured the public services —the Navy, the Army, 
the Civil Service. But now, the wide extension of recognition to 
the ‘Auxiliary Services,” the V.A. D., the Hospitals, the Canteens, 

the W.A.A.C., the W.R.N.S., the ‘Penguins, the Land Army, the 
Munition Workers —all these “services,” some most menial, 
most laborious, are held to be worthy of honour. Can we not in 
our training for Democracy retain and even amplify this idea of 
the essentia! worth and nobility of serwice ? 


Why should “washing up” and scubbing floors in a Hospital 
be done by titled ladies without loss of caste, while the same 
work done at home is held to be degrading? The work is 
equally necessary, equally useful to the community. We must 
regard it then as equally honourable. Domestic service should 
rank with other ‘‘services” to the nation, when well and faithfully 
rendered. That, however, is the point. We are learning in 
these days to distinguish sharply between skilled and unskilled 
labour. Domestic service labours under the great disadvantage 
of being generally an unskilled occupation. If we could elevate 
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it, as in our time Nursing has been elevated, into a skilled 
occupation for which people are properly trained and therefore 
competen’, we could then demand for it the same consideration, 
and also the accompaniments of regular hours and better pay. 


Why not a skilled housemaid to come for so many hours on: 
certain days to several houses, with her own appliances to do the 
work, as the window cleaner comes now ? 


Why not skilled cooks for central and numerous places, 
were the meals for families could be far better and more econom- 
ically cooked than in our present wasteful and muddling way of 
one cook, often a poor one, per family ? 


There has recently been an attempt to popularise the latter 
idea, an attempt which has so far failed tor the want of a little 
more imagination and knowledge of human nature. To call 
these institutions “Communal Kitchens” was doubly to invite 
disaster. The word Communal with its association of Com- 
munism was sure to suggest something in the nature of Social- 
ism; and of course people do not, if they can avoid it, dine in a 
kitchen. ‘National Restaurants” is a better name. City or 
Village Restaurants would also do. More money spent in 
making an attractive display of cooked dishes at popular prices, 
and a little judicious advertisement would have given the 
requisite start. 

I wonder how many women of the class it is desired to 
attract have been consulted. How many women have been 
given a free hand to put in practice ¢/ezy ideas of running these 
restaurants ! 

This is rather a digression, yet it serves to emphasise the need 
fora more general utilizing of the help of women in every under- 
taking where women are employ ed or women’s affairs dealt with. 
It #6 the almost invariable experience of people in authority that 
where bodies of women workers are in charge of women, the 
work is well done and the workers well behaved. Under the 
management of men they are not so satisfactory. Teachers who 
have worked in mixed sc hcols will have no difficulty in under- 
standing that. vs 


As members of a Democractic state, women must claim for 
themselves equal opportunities of service, and to that end they 
must have equal opportunities of training, equal advantages of 
education. 


The great struggle of the National Federation of Women 
Teachers— particularly during the past year—for equal payment, 
takes its place as part of the wider effort of women everywhere 
towards this democratic ideal. 


Many people—some women teachers, I regret to say— 
profess to regard it as a mere sordid and rather selfish attempt _ 
to get more money. Even if this were the case, any group of 
workers so sweated, so mercilessly exploited as women teachers 
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have been, would be justified in trying to secure better terms for 
themselves. But our struggle for Equal Pay is something more 
than this. Itis the expression of our belief in the equal value of 
our services to the community with those of our men colleagues. 
More than that, it emphasises our belie! that the training of girls 
is as important as the training of boys. We could not hold these 
beliefs an] acquiesce in the continuation of so unjust a custom as 
the payment of lower salaries to women merely because they are 
women. 


In our efforts to secure justice we have the sympathy of all 
true democrats. Our movement is tollowed with the keenest 
appreciation by other women of the industrial and professional 
classes, who have their own fight to make for equality ; and also 
by very large numbers of men who are enlightened enough to 
see that it cannot be to the true advantage of any class of workers 
to compel one section to undersell the other. 


I need not remind you that the Medical Association, the 
National Union of Clerks, the National Union of Railway 
Workers and many other organisations adopt this principle of 
equal pay for men and women doing equal work. 


It is a PRINCIPLE with us. That is why we cannot be 
satishled with a fraction of our claim —neither four-fifths, nor 
three-quarters, nor any other fraction. We may be compelled to 
put up with them fro ¢fem., but it will be with ever-increasing 
dissatisfaction and discontent. 


That is why, also, it is merely waste of time to submit the 
question to a Referendum. No other society can decide for zs. 
Suppose a majority in the N.U.T. vote in favour of equal pay, 
they would still need to be made to wor% tor it. If, on the other 
hand, they vote against it, that will not alter our belief. We 
shall still work for it. 


. Here I must interpolate a worl of congratulation to the 
London women teachers on the splendid stand they have made, 
and on the great measure of sucess they have already attained. 
The rejection by the L.C.C. of the Salary Scale of its own Sub- 
Committee—a Scale be it 1 oted accepted by the N.U.T. and the 
L.T.A., although it was so grossly unfair to wo nen-—-was indeed, 
as the Times’ said, a great victory forthe women. May I very 
gently remind you that it was in a large measure due to the 
Federation that so speedy and effective action could be taken. I 
do so to point the moral that there should be a Branch of the 
Federation in every town and district, ready to take action 
immediately. How often are the interests of women sacrificed 
—just because they are unorganised, and have no centre of 
activity ready to help when the need arises! 


In the case of London, the Federation was there, and the 
London women have shown their SP PREC OD of our help by 
joining us in thousands. We welcome them. We rejoice that 
London now takes its rightful place at the head of the F cae 
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The question of Equal Pay is only one part of the policy of 
the Federation—really a rather small part—although it happens 
to be prominent just now. It is by no means our vaisou d étrc, 
as some suppose. 


. 

The policy of the Federation stands for very much more 
than equality of payment. It desires adequate representation of 
women on all governing bodies that have to do with children or 
girls or women. It asks for more women of experience in 
education, on Education Committees. Especially it wishes to 
see women teachers directly represented there by members of 
their own body. It asks for the inclusion of more women in the 
Inspectorate, tor the appointment of women Directors of 
Education. 


Recently the nation has acclaimed the wisdom of the novel 
departure of placing an educational expert at the head of the 
Board of Education. (What a flood of light on our past methods 
that “novelty” throws. But why not a woman President of the 
Board of Education ? 


The Education Bill now before the House seems likely to 
become law, and there are those who imagine that it will at once 
be put into effect. It should be pointed out to these optimists 
that there is now a grave shortage of teachers. Schools are 
being carried on under conditions of unbearable strain bythe 
Tenirened staffs. The most urgent reform, taking precedence 
of any in the Bill, is the reduction of the size of classes. This 
postulates the entry of many thousands more teachers than are 
at present to be had. Suitable candidates have been repelled 
from the profession by the niggardly treatment they have 
rec.ived, by the disesteem in which their work is held. For 
example, it is quite a rare thing to read a discussion in City or 
Town Councils on the subject of teachers’ salaries without some 
slighting remark or insulting reference to teachers. Mr. Willis 
Bund’s “Whining Me dicants” is a classic but by no means 
solitary example of the kind of thing I mean. Now intelligent 
and self-respecting people will not enter a profession which is 
regarded in this way. Again, the conditions of service are 
repellent ; both the isolation of the country school, with its small, 
incommodious school-house, and the crowded, inconvenient, 
insanitary town school. The more our students are taught right 
theories, the more do they revolt from service in conditions 
which negative any approach to true education. I have known 
teachers, ‘after a week in a slum school, give it up in despair. 
Think of it! Sixty little street Arabs—father in the army, mother 
at work. They are as independent and free as men, out of school. 
Think, too, that the Head Teacher is shut up in another class- 
room all day with a class, and there is no one to help, no one to 
advise. 


You remember that, early in the war, an enlightened member 
of the Upper House announced that we must cut down luxuries, 
beginning with education. This is how it has been done in 
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London and many other places. Consequently, the young 
teachers are getting no training or supervision, and the disc ipline 
of the schools is becoming progressively worse. At least twenty 
thousand more teachers are required to release Head Teachers for 
their proper work. 


Now turn to the requirements of the Bill. Nursery schools 
will require, according to Miss McMillan’s estimate, at least 
fifty thousand teachers, if they are to be managed on right lines. 
Next comes the raising of the age for leaving school and the 
abolition of “half-time.” Mr. Herbert Lewis, M.P., said that 
this would render necessary the employment of five thousand 
additional teachers in Yorkshire and Lancashire alone, while for 
the proposed Continuation Schools thirty-two thousand whole- 
time teachers would be needed. 


Where are these armies of teachers coming from? You 
cannot make a teacher in five minutes. It takes years to qualify, 
and you have first to catch your teacher, which will prove no 
easy task. 


I can think of no measure more likely to popularise the 
profession among the class you most need to attract (z.e., the 
intelligent educated girl), than to throw it open on terms of equal 
pay, pensions, and prospects of promotion to women and men— 
and the public recognition of the importance of women’s share 
in edfication by the appointment of many more to the higher 
administrative posts, and the governing bodies. 


I view with apprehension the possibilities of Nursery 
Schools directed by bodies of men. With memories of what 
Inspectors in the past considered the Babies’ room ought to be— 
you remember the historic instance of the Inspector who reported 
that the arithmetic of the upper babies was weak—I fear for the 
fate of the unfortunate infants. 


Nursery Schools will above all things need the direction of 
the right type of woman. There is a grave danger that they may 
degenerate into mere baby-minding establi shments. Nursery 
Schools can never be cheap. 


Again, there are tendencies at the other extreme, in the 
Continuation Schools, that need especial watchfulness on the 
part of women. 


A writer in the Oxtlook who seems to have gained Azs out- 
look in Prussia, advocates a “combined system of civil, technical 
and military education whic? will turn out sfectalized men and 
useful women.’ Note the adjectives. When he adds that every 
girl should complete her studies with a course of domestic 
economy and the management of children, you have the true 
German attitude. For the boys—specialised, z.¢., varied and well 
paid careers. For the girls—one career only, whether they have 
any aptitude or liking or desire for it or no. 


Now that, to my mind, is essentially an undemocratic view, 
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Its effect is to deprive the community of the varied aptitudes 
which girls possess equally with boys, to limit their possibilities 
of usefulness, and to render the life of the nation poorer by the 
loss of services which women could render in other spheres than 
the kitchen and nursery. Many girls would choose the domestic 
arts. It they were treated as skilled employments, with bett«r 
pay and more consideration, large numbers of girls would choose 
them. But why compel every girl 1o go through these co.irses 
which they may never need and tor which they have no liking? It 
is a waste of energy, as irrational as teaching every girl to play 
the piano. 


Enact, if you like, that before marriage every woman should 
acquire some proficiency in these directions ; but during school 
lite at least leave ‘la carriére ouverte aux talents.” 


We do not want Continuation Schools side-tracked for 
domestic subjects only or even mainly. The Federation has in 
course of preparation a curriculum suitable for these schools 
from which I quote the following. 


‘“The scheme should have a twofold aim. 


1. To help the girl to develop her own individuality in such 
a way that her imagination and esthetic powers shall 
have an opportunity of growth; that life may have a 
background of richness in the things of the mind, and 
beauty may not be absent from her life, even though 
lived in.surroundings of poverty and sordi ‘ness. 


2. To train the girl to become the best kind of mother, in 
health, in intellectual interests, in the ability to under- 
stand intelligently the significance of events, and witha 
real sense of the value of education.’ 


If you agree with this, I think you must also agree that the 
Heads of these schools must necessarily be women. 


It must be remembered that these schools are to be for the 
children who must begin to earn at least a partial living at four- 
teen. There are, however, many thousands who would be able 
to profit by a longer training. For these, a much more liberal! 
provision of scholarships is needed to enable them to pass into 
the high schools and universities. True, there is in some towns 
a ladder from the primary school to the university, but it is a 
very narrow provision. Ladders are proverbially insecure. 
There should be a “broad highway,” easy of access to every boy 
and girl of ability. No one believes that brains are the monopoly 
of any one class in England. The war has proved, even to those 
who might not have believed it before, that they are not the 
monopoly of one sex. We shall need all the brains, all the abili- 
ty, all the trained and educated intelligence of the whole of the 
race if we are to succeed in the gigantic tasks awaiting us. 


Women are needed in every profession as much as in that of 
Medicine. Just as women doctors threw light on hidden sources 
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“of evil, as surely are women lawyers needed to light up the dark 
and sinuous recesses of the law. Of course the men will not 
like it at first. Men always hate spring-cleaning; but it is a very 
salutary operation, nevertheless. 


And can anyone doubt that women architects are needed? 
Would it ever occur to a woman to erect blocks of flats for 
families, with seven or eight stories and no lift? They would 
know that it would condemn the babies on the top floor to 
perpetual imprisonment. If you doubt that, try to drag a 
perambulator up two or three steps only. Again, would a woman 
build an Infants’ School with every window facing north, so that 
children of the Empire on which the sun never sets spend their 
days in rooms where the sun never shines? Or would she 
arrange for windows to open on a crowded thoroughfare, so 
that the teacher always has to choosé between a babel of noise 
and semi-suffocation ? 


I need notcontinue. We know, it is generally acknowledged 
to-day, that women are capable of doing valuable work in many 
spheres*formerly, and some now, closed to them. It will not be 
enough to throw open thesegareers, Help will be required in the 
shape of a generous provision of scholarships. This involves 
much money -- where is it to come from? I venture to make one 
suggestion. In the old unhappy far-off days, freebooters often 
devoted part of their ill-gotten gains to the building of a church. 
Perhaps, if the way were pointed out, some of our profiteers 
might try to save their souls by de voting “conscience money” to 
this most w orthy object! 


Our-association together in the Federation has aroused in us 
not merely a keener consciousness of ourselves as a distinct 
body in the State, but also a keener vision of our work in 
relation to the State. 


We have come to realize the school as it stands related to 
the community—an organism within an organism. Now every 
living organism affects its environment and is in turn influenced 
by its environment. To take one example only. Have we not 
all found it impossible to maintain a decent standard of cleanh- 
ness in schools where the homes of the children are unclean— 
where there is one water tap to supply a dozen houses, one 
wash house for the same number, and no hot water to be had 
except by boiling it in small quantities over an expensive fire, 
And then we blame the mothers! At least some people do. 


School conditions and home conditions can never be sep- 
arated. They continually interact. If we train children in right 
habits we must also help parents to secure conditions at home 
which will permit of cleanliness and decency. 


You have all met the type of teacher who is accustomed to 
say, ‘‘I never attend meetings. My work lies within the four 
walls of the school,” and says it as though this were a sentiment to 
be applauded. 1am far from asserting that the teacher’s work 
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within the four walls of the school is not of the fist importance,, 
nor that it is not a very absorbing and even exhausting task. 
But I do unhesitatingly assert that it will be done a great deal 
better if it is not limited by the four walls of the school. 

I hope our members will take an active share in the work 
of the Women Citizens Committees. There we shall be brought 
into closer touch both with the mothers of our children and with 
the women who serve on Governing Bodies. With them we can 
act to secure the measures necessary to the health and comfort of 
the children in school and at home. We can help to return the 
right people to carry out these measures. The women teachers” 
vote in any district will not be !arge, but it will be very influential 
in proportion as we identify ourselves with every effort to secure: 
for the children not anly a better school but also a better kind 
of home, and a better kind of world. 

For, after all, to come back to my text, if we are fighting to 
make the world safe for Democracy, we have also to make 
Democracy safe for the world. 

Amid the many lurid lessons of the war, the fate of Russia 
surely stands as a beacon and a warning of the dangers which 
beset an uneducated Democracy. And just as surely as I believe 
that great people will yet emerge into an ordered and progressive 
State, so I believe that we shall avoid similar dangers only in » 
proportion as our people are educated, thoughtful, and capable of 
broad views and long views, capable also of self-government 
and self-control. | 

The teachers should be the leaders and guides of that 
Democracy; but how can they lead if they themselves lack vision: 
and inspiration ? 

Too often we have refrained from giving utterance to our 
hopes and aspirations, for fear of being scoffed at as faddists and 
visionaries. Yet now, if ever, idealists are needed among us. 
How can we live through the horrors of these days lacking some. 
vision of a future ideal good. 

“Some equal poise of sex, some unvowed love 

Inviolate, some spontaneous brotherhood, 

Some wealth that leaves none poor, and finds none tired, 
Some treedom of the many that respects ‘4 
The wisdom of the few.”’ 

Let us determine to make of this Federation a centre of high 
ideals, a source Of inspiration to devoted service, a tower of 
strength to the weak, a refuge for those who fall upon evil days. 
We can make of it what we will; but its future will only be great 
if we ourselves keep our aims high, our vision clear and our. 
purposes inspired by broad and generous impulses of social 
service. 
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